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1929 
Cleveland Summer School 


At 
| Western Reserve University 


Six Weeks 
Becinning June 24 Ending August 2 
HE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the larg 
ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors, 


| 
| iministrators will find a diversified offeri lerg 
] administrators will find a diversified offering of underg! 
| uate and graduate courses in academic and professional fields. 
| 





Some special features: 


A publie elementary school in regular session for observation 
and demonstration. 


A Reading Clinie and a Speech Correction Clinie. 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering. 


| 7 
A modern language school and French House, where only 
French and Spanish are spoken. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp established in cooperation 
with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 


| A complete music offering, including a University Chorus and 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orchestra. 


i} For departmental bulletins and complete summer session catalog, giving 
detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


| “Cleveland —Cool, Clean and Comfortable”’ 
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THE COLLEGES OF CANADA’ 


By the Honorable VINCENT MASSEY 


MINISTER FROM CANADA 


im happy to be with you here this 
ng for more than one reason. In the 
place, my roots are firmly struck in 
e soil, and although they have not 
is well watered of late years as they 
| have been, they—to complete my 
ultural metaphor—rejoice in the 
congenial collegiate atmosphere of 
asion such as this. Again, gentle- 
as a representative of another coun- 
| am glad to be here because the 
ties of international affairs are nowhere 
understood than in the realm of 
tion. In the world of the mind there 
no disharmony between communi- 
The educational systems of two 


tions may differ widely, but it is the 


iS 


t of edueationists to regard themselves 
as rivals than as allies in a common 
e. What competition there may be 
en them is wholesome, for it is not 
‘realm of things material, but rather 
leas and ideals. In the sphere of the 


d the asperities of life are softened. 


is with things of the heart. We are 
vn together by whatever touches us 
deeply. We have had recently a fine 


tance of this. No British subject in the 


iS 


1A 





¢ 


few weeks would fail to be touched 


ldress before the Association of American 
ges, Chattanooga, Tenn., January 10, 1929. 


rO THE UNITED STATES 


by the vivid interest and genuine feeling 
which have been shown everywhere in your 
great country over the grave illness of our 
Sovereign. As one of His Majesty's rep 
resentatives in the United States, 1 should 
like to say how deeply this attitude of 
friendly sympathy has been appreciated 
by the King’s subjects in Canada who so 
fervently hope and pray for His Majesty's 
full restoration to health. 

It is a pleasure to be here, ladies and 
gentlemen, because this is a meeting of the 
representatives of colleges in the true sense 
of the ancient word, and I am a sincere 
believer in the old-fashioned college. 1 am 
happy to realize that in so many places in 
your country it has maintained inviolate 
its old traditions of simplicity and thor- 
oughness and idealism. In many cases in 
the modern world in which we live, the 
college through the generations has _be- 
come surrounded with a vast fabric of pro- 
fessional and technical institutions, but 
whether it be isolated or part of a larger 
system, I believe it is not too much to say 
that the college, rightly conceived, is the 
dynamic of higher education. 

The college has a peculiar significance to 
the people of, what for lack of a better 
name, we call the ‘‘ English-speaking 
world.’’ It is really part of the common 
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heritage which we cherish. I may be 
wrong, but I believe that your colleges of 
liberal arts and the collegiate foundations 
of the old universities of England and the 
corresponding institutions in the British 
Dominions, possess certain common char- 
acteristics which are shared in full mea- 
sure, at least, by no institutions elsewhere. 
What are these characteristics? There 
are probably three important ones. Our 
colleges are, for the most part, residential 
communities; secondly, they exist to teach 
the humanities and are essentially non- 
professional, and thirdly they endeavor to 
train the character as well as to educate 
the mind. This trinity of objects is, of 
course, common to secondary schools the 
world over, but in the realm of higher 
education, I believe these are the peculiar 
possessions of the American and British 
systems. 

The genealogical tree of the college is 
interesting. I suppose we must regard as 
the original ancestor the group of poor 
scholars whom Walter de Merton formed 
into a permanent society at Oxford in 1264 
when he commenced to devise statutes for 
their governance. My own college, Balliol, 
narrowly missed that honor by the exces- 
sive frugality of its founder. The pic- 
turesque story you probably know. John 
Balliol, the thirteenth century magnate, in 
his baronial operations had been none too 
delicate in his relations with certain 
churches in the diocese of Durham. The 
worthy bishop, justly incensed, ordered 
him, for the good of his soul, to make pro- 
vision for the education of students at 
Oxford. This was shortly before the estab- 
lishment of Merton. But John apparently 
set a modest valuation on his soul, because 
his endowment was meager—legend has it 
that it was the nominal sum of twopence. 
(I refrain from enlarging upon the fact 
that Balliol was a Scottish name.) How- 
ever, for the honor of the family and for 
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the glory of education, as we Ballio! moy 
modestly put it, John’s wife, the Lady 
Dervorguilla, put the foundation on a »p " 
manent basis about twenty years 
Feminists have never made the most of ; 
incident. 

The English college encountered man; 
vicissitudes through the centuries. A, art 
from the penury of the early generations 
they had to cope in turn with the hostilit 
of the monasteries, the menace of ciyi! wa; 
and, not least, the lethargy of the eig 
eenth century. How the torch was car: 
across the Atlantic is a matter of common. 
place knowledge. Education in this 
try and in Canada owes much to the tiny 
flame which was kept alive by devoted men 
who had been nourished in the a: 
collegiate tradition. As a result of t 
effort, all over this continent there ar 
institutions, new and old, rich and poor, 
whose simple aim and actual achievement 
have been to fulfil the aspirations 
founder of one of your oldest houses of 
learning which was created ‘‘that youth 
might be fitted for public employment both 
in church and state.’’ The educational life 
of this country offers a fascinating stud) 
to the observer. As a visitor, I am subject 
to a constant thrill in learning at first hand 
something of your university systems, their 
schools for advanced specialized stud) 
their courses of preparation for every pro 
fession which man can follow, the pertec- 
tion of their organization, their capacity 
to give the multitude contact with know!- 
edge. But in all this bewildering pattern 
there is no finer strand than that golden 
thread which represents the simple effort 
to produce the ‘‘ good ecitizen.’’ Such is the 
essential function of the college and this, ! 
believe, must be the key to higher educa- 
tion, everywhere. 

It was suggested to me that I should say 
something this evening about the colleges 
of my own country, their traditions, ther 
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ms and future development. You, 
er, are not unfamiliar with higher 
ition in Canada. The natural inter- 
»oe of teachers and students as well 
en our two countries makes possible 
‘nal knowledge of methods and ideals 
respective nations. Everywhere I 
find Canadians in the faculties of 
universities. We are sorry to lose 
but we are happy to feel, if they have 
us, that they are playing some part in 
your great achievements. Many graduates 
ur universities are, of course, to be 
d in our faeulties. In the student 
ld, too, there is a reciprocal migration. 
Numbers of Canadians are taking advan- 
of certain courses offered by your 
versities. There is also a considerable 
vement to the north. I find that in one 
of our universities alone, and it is not the 
largest, nearly three hundred students 
from this country are at present pursuing 
r studies. 
The seore of universities and colleges in 


legrees—we may perhaps thank the pov- 

of early years for the fact that we 

not been led to dissipate our energies 

greater number—these institutions 
reflect varied traditions. The oldest are 
French. In Quebee two great universities 
and a group of secondary schools known 
as “‘classieal eolleges’’ maintain the best 
traditions of the ecclesiastical system of old 
France. There is much to be learned from 
these institutions. The torch of the classics 
is held high in their halls and—perhaps 
partly beeause of this fact—under no sys- 
tem is the use of one’s own language as a 
spoken and written tongue more effectively 
taught. 





In our English-speaking universities and 
colleges, the main influence, appropriately 
enough, is English and Scottish. Their 
personnel itself in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century eame principally from 
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Great Britain and the models for the new 
foundations were British. The curricula 
and many of the forms of our academic life 
reveal English origins. On the other hand 
we must thank the Seot for much. For 
one thing, as the personification of self- 
reliance, it is probably due to him that it 
is the custom of our universities to leave 
the student to work out his own academic 
destiny without too much assistance. The 
product of the college, as the wise teacher 
knows, can sometimes be improved by 
judicious neglect. We are grateful for the 
Scottish strain in our colleges. Your sys- 
tem as well as ours owes much to the fact 
that the Scot, along with the many things 
which legend has it that he keeps, holds 
with commendable tenacity to a tradition 
of academic thoroughness. 

Our universities, like yours, however, are 
open to constantly changing influences. 
The university is a curiously sensitive or- 
ganism. Like Ulysses it can say ‘‘I am a 
part of all that I have met.’’ The univer- 
sity can thus give the finest and most 
expressive reflection of the traditions of 
the community which it serves. It is often 
the very image and transcript of the forces 
which make up a nation. It is so with 
your colleges and universities. It is so with 
ours. On each side of our mutual border 
these foundations honestly express their 
respective civilizations which are funda- 
mentally and perpetually friendly and yet 
are wholesomely different in their approach 
to common questions. 

In the academic realm many of the ques- 
tions with which we are confronted are 
identical. One of our mutual problems 
and probably the greatest is due to a virtue 
which all North Americans possess—an 
unquenchable enthusiasm for education. 
From this arises the vexed problem of 
numbers. The delicate mechanism of in- 
struction is often threatened by the flood 
of those who wish to enjoy its benefits. 
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Professional and technical training can scheme of ‘‘university federation 


surmount the difficulty with relative ease. plan, which has never been subst 





The acquisition of knowledge and impart- changed, divides the instruction 
ing of technique—these functions can, of humanities between the university 
course, be organized by a scale commen- and an indefinite number of coll; 
surate with most demands without loss of which one isa ‘‘ University College,’ 
power. But the peculiar task of the col- controlled body conducted by the 
lege—in which human relationships are _ sity itself. Under the plan there w 
all-important, in which the training of the jished a teaching faculty in the wm 
individual mind and character is the objec- proper in certain subjects including 
tive—this function can be stultified by requiring laboratory equipment. J 
numbers. It is a truism to say that mass erated colleges are required to provid 
production is the negation of the collegiate own instruction in the remainder 
ideal. field. Examinations are conducted 
Some of us in Canada have been asking degrees, except those in divinity, 
ourselves about the matter and method and ferred by the university alone 
aim of liberal education. Professional and The purpose of the plan of fede: 
graduate schools have, of course, clear ob- was originally to economize the fi 
jectives. They require no definition; but and edueational resources of con 
those courses which exist to impart to the foundations. The most difficult tas! 
student the gift of the humanities are authors was to safeguard the traditions 
subtler in their aim and more elusive in the corporate entity of federating instit 
their substance. It often happens that we tions, and in particular to preserv: 
are so busy constructing curricula and religious autonomy. The latter e 
devising tests and examinations that we accomplished by giving constituent « 
momentarily forget the purpose of the the control of all subjects of instru 
superb mechanism which we have erected. which might be religiously controvers 
And yet we well know the objective of A due share in the academic goverm 
liberal education when we stop to think of the university as a whole is guarant 
about it, and we have only to remind our-_ to the colleges by giving them the r 
selves that its over-organization can only elect an appropriate number of their 1 
result in its paralysis. bers to the senate of the university, 
As I have said, our educational problems body has supreme authority over all | 
are in a large measure like yours. Weare academic matters, as distinguished 
attempting, too, to solve some of them by those connected with finance, property a! 
similar methods. There is, however, one ex- appointments. The latter are the concer! 


F veryy 


periment which has proved successful in of a board of governors. The colleges 
Canada of which it may interest you to however, retain their own administ: 
hear. It is closely related to the problem to machinery and local independence in 
which I have alluded—how to keep liberal matters not subject to university regu 
education from being submerged by the tions. In short, the plan is a true fe 
flood of those who seek it. About forty _ tion. 

years ago the legislature of the Province of Such, in very brief outline, is this sys 
Ontario passed an act which provided for tem of university organization which | | 
the association with the Provincial Univer- lieve at the time of its inauguration 
sity of other colleges and universities which unique. Since the Enabling Act was passed 


+o , f hg 


might wish to join forces with it under a_ in 1887, full advantage has been ta! 








; ? 
Pu ‘ ‘ 


’ 


seen by its authors. 





sions. The first institution to enter 
tion with the University of Toronto 
man Catholic college possessing 


A few years 


i 
s in arts and divinity. 
long-established university of the 
the 


Church of Canada) became a con- 


list Chureh (now merged in 


t college of the university. Its ex- 
vas followed a few years later by a 
by the Chureh of 
In 


n to the four colleges of arts which 


sity conducted 


nd and possessing old traditions. 


vy grouped within the university, 
livinity schools are enjoying the ad- 
ces of The 
s long since passed the experimental 


university federation. 
It is regarded on all sides as a dem- 
d suceess. Its example has been 


| in Canadian universities. 


re, for instance, three Roman Cath- 


many 


dioceses in Canada whose divinity 
s have entered into relations with the 
iniversities similar to those existing in 
most striking achievement of this 

university federation was, of course, 
rmonize the jealously guarded rights 
ominational colleges with their mem- 
» in a state-owned university in 

no religious faith could occupy a 
eged position. Another important re- 
the economy in personnel and equip- 
made possible by the scheme—re- 
But one of the great- 
intages of the federation was hardly 
I refer to the fact 
the the student 


what would otherwise be a great 


s no comment. 


inder system vast 
zed university is divided into sev- 
omogeneous and manageable groups. 


years ago there were many critics 


uis plan of university federation who, 


ugh they regarded the union of in- 
the 
ersity as undoubtedly wise, 


Provincial 
looked 


i the perpetuation of these self-govern- 


al institutions with 


inits in the larger community as a re- 


ie necessity. To-day I believe there 
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is none who would not look on this very 


fact as one of the great virtues of this 
scheme. In certain respects, such a plan, 
it seems to me, represents one of the few 


eases in life where you can ‘‘eat your cake 
The college as we know 


tried 


and have it too.’’ 


it under the arrangement I have to 


deseribe gives the undergraduate’ the 
intimacy of a smaller academic community, 
the close association with teacher and fel- 
low student, the participation in a tradi- 
enough to 


On the other hand the student is 


tion local be realizable and 


natural. 
privileged to enjoy in full measure the life 
and facilities of a great university—its 
libraries, its laboratories, its festivities and 
Not the least of the advantages of 
the healthy 


within the university between its colleges, 


sports. 
such a plan is competition 
in the realm of scholarship as well as in 
This the 


rivalry between collegiate student bodies 


games, consists not only in 
but in the competition between the college 
corporations themselves in the search for 
the de 
velopment of new methods and equipment, 
and all that 
of their 
work of the university. 

The experiment which I have just out- 
of 


Schemes which resemble this are be Ing trie d 


men for their teaching staffs, in 


influence the standing 
the life 


might 


undergraduates in and 


lined is. course, ho longer novel. 


in many places. I have been most inter- 
ested in reading of a collegiate community 
whieh has been established within one of 
your great western universities. Lately, 
too, we have seen an announcement of the 
foundation of colleges within the bounds of 
one of your ancient universities in the east 
In such plans I believe lie great possibil- 
ities. The idea of a college within a univer- 
sity is, after all, not really experimental 
The principle has been in successful opera- 
and is 


for centuries 


‘‘mutatis mutandis”’ 


tion applicable 


wherever universities 


exist. It seems to me that if I were search- 


ing for a useful form which a gift to a 


large modern university anywhere might 
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take, even after reviewing the many im-_ relatively suffer. There is no great 
portant objects which are the subject now- tion than teaching and, I would s 
adays of such splendid benefactions, par- no greater peril to the modern uni 
ticularly in this country, I might, in the than that this, and all that the co 
ease of this imaginary university, be ideal represents, should be t 
tempted to say to its head, ‘‘The modern irrelevant. If a layman may be al! 
university is often too vast to provide a say so, this ideal is not only essenti 
coherent corporate existence for its under- self but the importance of the teacher 
graduates. Residential life as it prevails is relation to all the functions of the 
frequently apt to emphasize only certain sity can hardly be overstated. Kn 
phases of human activity and to bear too without character is, after all, use! 
little relation to the things which matter not almost dangerous. Learning 
most. It is difficult, too, for the student to a sense of balance and proportion by 
meet his instructors on those informal and_ Sterile. Society needs more know 
unpremeditated occasions when their in- this is obvious—but it stands in 1 
fluence is greatest. As one attempt to meet something else, the ability to us: 
these difficulties. I would found within this knowledge it has. Some one has sa 
university a college for a limited number of the characteristic factor of a univ: 
men. They shall be subject to the same _ its library; that of a college its facul 
examinations and academic requirements do not think it too fanciful to supp 
as the others who are taking courses in the researches pursued within the 
liberal arts. Students, however, will be ad- will bear a closer relation to hum 
mitted to the college after meeting its own When the scholar approaches them 
standards in scholarship and personality. some previous knowledge of human nat 
The college will be housed in buildings with the feeling for proportion, perhaps t 
which shall possess the beauty which is part the common sense—I was going to s 
of education. It will be given a name the sense of humor—acquired fro 
around which will cluster the traditions association with a ‘‘human library,’’ 
which will assist the growth of a corporate college has been well called. It is n 
solidarity among its members. The most haps, without significance that both 
important equipment of the college will sttas and Collegium meant associations 
be men—a group of selected teachers with men in the pursuit of learning. The empha 
a vocation for their work, living as senior SiS was on the men and not upon th 
comrades of the undergraduates. ’’ However, gentlemen, I must not 1 

No one in theory or in practice can af- hobby past the point of discretion 
ford to neglect any part of the work of a been encouraged to speak of the 
university. In the academic world, of all ideal to-night, because I have the hon 
places, proper proportions must be pre- meeting here some of the most distinguisly 
served. The greatest function of the uni- trustees of that ideal. To you, ladies ané 
versity may well be the advancement of gentlemen, representing the colleges | 
learning through research. Highly im- United States, I am happy to bring t 
portant, too, is its trusteeship of the greetings of the colleges of Canada, not 
learned professions. Of great usefulness a perfunctory message of good-will, but 
is its transmission of knowledge to the com- a salutation cordial and sincere, betwee! 
munity through popular media. The dan- members of a great fraternity in 
ger, it seems to me, however, is not that any common ideals are highest and 
of these will be neglected, but rather that understanding deepest—the salutatio. 
humbler and less spectacular duties may teacher to teacher. 
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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN CANADIAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


By Professor RAYMOND WALTERS 


DEAN OF SWAR 


nent of full-time students in Cana- 
‘sities is continuing at about the same 
ring the past five years, according to 
study made by the present writer of 
universities of the Dominion of 
For fifteen of these institutions which 
earlier figures, it is found that the in- 
i!]-time registration was 4.6 per cent. 

: January 1, 1929, than on January 1, 
| that the 1928 registration was 24 per 


er than five years earlier, January 1, 


shown in a report in SCHOOL AND 
December 15, 1928, the increase of 
students in 215 approved colleges and 
es of the United States this academic 
ast was 2 per cent., as compared with 
t. for the preceeding five-year period. 
three of the Canadian universities 
students than last year. In account- 
heir continuing gains the registrars 
to “the growth and prosperity of 
and to “improved local facilities.” 
|-time enrolment of the twenty univer- 
Canada this year is approximately 
lable I gives figures in detail for stu 
teachers; for two universities which 
supply statisties at this early date 
inserted the 1926 figures as printed 
st “Survey of Education in Canada,” 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
r, 1928). 
nadian registrars were asked to report 
‘iments on the same basis as that fol- 
‘colleges and universities of the United 
the annual ScHooL AND Society 
The definitions of terms, as here used, 
yrsed by the American Association of 
Registrars in 1922. The full-time 
tudent is defined as a student who has 
a four-year high-school course and 
ting his full time (twelve hours a week 
to study during the collegiate year. 
nt whose main time and attention are 


rHMORE COLLEGE 


riven to some other employment and who tal 
college and university courses in late ; 
evening and Saturday classes is listed as a part 
time student. The grand total figures for 1929 
include full-time regular students, part-time 

students and summer-school students of 1928 
but do not include extension and correspondence 
students, who are, however, recorded in Table L 

Table II lists the twenty universities in order 
of size. 

Various details of interest are as follows: 

five universities having the largest number 
of undergraduates in liberal arts courses are: 
Toronto, 2,602; Manitoba, 1,377: Montreal 
(1926), 1,365; Laval (1926), 1,34: Britis] 
Columbia, 1,253. 

Among schools of engineering or applied sci 
ences in these universities the five largest 
Toronto, 555; Queen’s, 307; MeGill, 270; 
British Columbia, 263; Manitoba, 23 

The largest medical schools are: Toronto, 746; 
McGill, 476; Queen’s, 315; Manitoba, 272; 
Laval (1926), 245. 

In commerce and business courses, Toronto 
has an enrolment of 275; MeGill, 225, and 
Queen’s, 168. 

The largest enrolments in other fields are 
reported as follows: agriculture, Manitoba, 146; 
dentistry, Toronto, 251: education, Toronto, 
256. 

The five largest summer schools of 1928 were: 
Manitoba, 751; Queen’s, 492; British Columbia, 
401; Saskatchewan, 392; Ottawa, 275. 

The following paragraphs explain sta 
presented in Table I and give additional] 
mation: 

The 58 students at Acadia University (Wolf- 


ville, N. 8.) listed under other courses are in 


household economics. The increase in full-time 
enrolment from 293 in 1922-23 to 510 in 1927- 
28 was due, the registrar writes, “to erection of 
new buildings, providing better equipment, and 
appointment of many additional members of the 
faculty, the average being now one teacher to 
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TABLE I. CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Dalhousie 
Manitoba 


British 
Columbia 


Alberta 
Bishop's 


Acadia 


College men 


College women 


> = 


Engineering 
Law 
Medicine 


Non-Prof. Graduate 
Agriculture 
Architecture 

Art 


Commerce 


Dentistry 
Divinity 
Education 
Forestry 


Journalism 


Music 

Pharmacy 

Other courses 
Deduct duplicates 


Total 


Part-time 

Summer session 
Deduct duplicates 
Gd. tot., Jan. 1, ’29 


Gd. tot., Jan. 1, ’28 
Gd. tot., Jan. 1, °23 
Exten. courses 
Teaching staff 
Administrative staff 


Bishop’s College (Lennoxville, Que.) 
is about the same as in 1927-28, due to less 1922-23 and 153 in 1927-28. 

The 47 students given under other co 
the University of British Columbia (V 
B. C.) are in nursing. The 1922-23 
numbers were 1,194 and in 1927-28 | 
1,741—a little higher than this year. 


every eleven students. The enrolment of 1928-29 


advertising and higher standards of admission. 
The aim is to keep attendance down to approxi- 
mately 500 in the future.” 

In the figures of the University of Alberta 
(Edmonton, Alberta) for other courses, 64 are 
nursing students. The 1922-23 full-time enrol- Five students in “fisheries” are 
ment was 1,067; that of 1927-28 was 1,336. Table I under other courses for Dalh 


The full-time enrolment of the University of versity (Halifax, N.S.) The 1922-23 1 
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t 
TABLE I. CanapbiaAn Universrrigs—(Concluded ) 


Montreal 

New Brunswick 
Dunstan's 

Saskatchewan 

Toronto 

Western 

@ntario 


Ottawa 
Queen's 


— 
is 


143 


1,393 5,119 


118 


2.600 


9 900 


gures for 1926, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


wwe was 687; in 1927-28 it was 772. 23 enrolment was 1,976 full-time students. with 
ing that their current statistics are “not 2,247 in 1927-28. 

able,” the seeretary of Laval University The MeGill University (Montreal, Que.) re 
, Que.) gives the 1922-23 full-time at- port shows a total of 190 students under other 


as 2,005 and the 1927-28 attendance courses, made up as follows: Household science, 


© ean 
9 


53; graduate nurses, 50: physical education, 40; 
» 204 students listed under other courses social workers, 29; library school, 18. The sum 
the University of Manitoba (Winnipeg, mer school at McGill is in French only. 

are taking home economies. The 1922 The 1922~23 full-time enrolment at MeMaster 
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TABLE II. CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES 


Regular All 
Students Rank Resident Rank 
Full-Time Students 


University 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Laval 

MeGill 

Manitoba 2,388 
British 1,719 
Queen ’s 1,508 


5.765 
5,415* 


9 79 
«,400 


5,119 


3.051" 


Columbia 


Saskatchewan 1,39: 

Alberta 1.23 

West Ontario 

Dalhousie c 

Acadia 515 , 512 

Ottawa 

St. Joseph’s 

Me Master 

Mt. Allison 

New Brunswick 297 312 
Xavier 284 284 
nstan’s 18-4 ¢ 1S4 


155 y 4 155 


1,060 


SOO 


* 1926, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

University (Toronto, Ont.) was 247; in 1927-28, 
322. 
larger quarters at Hamilton. 
mittee “is considering the whole matter of eur- 


The university plans to move to 
A faculty com- 


it was 


riculum. We expect to expand somewhat along 
the science lines.” 

The 479 students listed under other courses in 
the 1926 statistics of the University of Montreal 
(Montreal, Que.) include 356 in household sei- 
ence, 93 in pure science, 17 in veterinary medi- 
cine, and 11 in social service and two not differ- 
entiated. The figures of the present year are 
not yet available. 

At Mount Allison (Sackville, 
N. B.) there was an increase in full-time stu- 
dents from 195 in 1922-23 to 253 in 1927-28. 
The 1928 summer school had 57 more students 
than in 1927. 

The 1922-23 full-time enrolment of the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick (Fredericton, N. B.) 
is reported as 135; in 1927-28 it was 229. 

In addition to the 485 full-time students do- 
ing work of university rank, the University of 
Ottawa (Ottawa, Ont.) reports 600 in high 
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school courses, 310 in high school ar 


extra-mural and 15 extension and a 
students in affiliated institutions, not 1 
for examinations at the university.” 1 
total for 1928-29 is given as 2,600 as 

with 2,200 in 1927-28. 

There are 1,269 extension students at 
Ont.) taking 
banking, accounting and extra-mural art 
1922—23 full-time enrolment was 1,164: 
28 it was 1,484. 

A decrease and an increase in the 


University (Kingston, 


enrolment of the University of St. ] 
(Charlottentown, P. E. I.) are show 
report : 1922-23, 231 students; 1997-28, 
dents; 1928-29, 184 students. 

The 1922-23 full-time students at 
versity of St. Francis Xavier (A: 
N. S.) 214; the 1927-28 
250. 

The enrolment at the 
Joseph’s College (St. Joseph, N. B.) 
1922-23; this ) 


350. 


numbered 
Universit) 
in 1927-28 it was 364; 


A large increase is revealed in the « 
tive figures of the University of Sask: 
(Saskatoon, Sask.), where the full-tir 
ment was 743 in 1922-23, 1,068 in 1927 
1,393 this year. The 37 


other courses in Table I are in household 


students lists 


The largest university in Canada 
versity of Toronto (Toronto, Ont.) 
vear re ached its highest total, with 5,1 
time students, as compared with 4,961 
4.408 in 1922-23. In Table I, 
undergraduates listed under other co 

Household  scie1 
social service, 38; public health nur 
The 555 listed un 
neering include 130 students in chemi 
No students are listed under t 


and 


divided as follows: 


library school, 34. 


neering. 
ing law in Table I. 
Ontario is controlled by the Law So 
Upper Canada, which conduets a law 

Osgoode Hall, Toronto. Any of the 
in law courses at the university are ta! 


“Admission to t} 


work in certain of the honor courses in t 


ulty of arts. . Instruction in the 


is given in the Ontario College of Art, ¥ 


associated with the University of Toro: 





, 1929] 


the status of a department. Courses 


ty are given in the various theological 


ments of the federated colleges: Victoria, 
». St. Michael’s, Knox and Wycliffe. No 
enrolments are reported in the univer- 
tatisties here.” 
rrowth of the University of Western On- 
London, Ont.) is indicated in these full- 
figures: 1922-23, 478 students; 1927-28, 
-tudents; 1928-29, 866 students. 
is pointed out in the 1926 survey, pub- 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
t 1.000 students from the United States are 
| in Canadian universities and colleges, 
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and about 1,200 Canadians are in higher institu 
tions in the United States. 

The report shows that the total expenditures 
of Canadian universities in 1926 was $10,435,- 
055. “Of the income almost exactly the same 


amounts were received from investments and 


tuition fees. Almost half the total income was 
contributed by governments and municipalities.” 

In 1926 the Canadian universities conferred 
4,829 degrees, 3,432 upon men and 1,397 upon 
women. Bachelor’s degrees were granted to 
2,343 men and 895 women; master’s degrees to 
209 men and 61 women; doctor’s degrees to 531 
men and 18 women. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

GrorGe NewMan’s annual report for 
n the Health of the School Child has 
sued. It contains a full account of the 
work of the British Board of Educa- 
which he is chief medical officer. Ac- 
r to the summary in the London Times, 
ber of children in the three age groups 
lly inspected was 1,823,775, in addition 
561,964 “ailing” children outside the pre- 
groups. The number of routine 
lren found to be suffering from physical im- 
ment or some particular defect or disease 
74,855, or 20.6 per cent. The principal 
| conditions of school life in 1927 (inelud- 
|| “special” and routine children found to 
lefects) were: Eye defects, 252,091; en- 
| tonsils and adenoids, 162,533; defects of 
d hearing, 47,476; malnutrition, 24,049; 
tormities, 22,771; tuberculosis, 12,901; heart 
se, 5,509. In addition, there were 818,413 
of minor ailments. At all school ages 
ething like 18.22 per cent. of the children 
red medical treatment, and these did not 
le dental disease, uncleanliness and disor- 

f the mind. 
The number of children under 15 years who 
during the year in England and Wales was 
52,968, and the principal causes of death were: 
Disease of the respiratory system, 26 per cent.; 
ematurity and congenital conditions, 24 per 
; certain infectious diseases, 15 per cent.; 


1 age 


diarrhea and digestive disease, 9 per cent.; 
tuberculosis, 6 per cent.; all other causes, 20 per 
cent. 

While a fair measure of success had attended 
the efforts of the school medical service in the 
treatment of children, their “inability to pre 
vent much of this disease and the acceptance of 
83,000 deaths of children under 15 years of age 
must be counted as our failure. Yet it is not 
complete failure, for that figure of 83,000, large 
though it be, means that we saved in 1927 as 
many as 30,000 lives as compared with six 
years ago (1921), when the nation lost no fewer 
than 112,900 children’s lives.” 

A chapter of the report is devoted to a com- 
parative study of the health of the secondary 
school child, which states that the survey “leads 
us to the general conclusion that their health as 
a whole compares favorably with that of public 
elementary school children. With the exception 
of minor conditions of subnormality, rightly or 
wrongly attributed to overstrain, all other spe- 
cific medical defects are of less common occur- 
rence in the secondary scholar.” 

With certain reservations, it is stated that “as 
compared with the secondary school child in 
1920 there are signs of slight improvement. If, 
however, we compare the condition of the sec 
ondary school child with the elementary school 
child the differences which were obvious in 1920 
are tending to disappear, and on the whole this 
is probably due to the greater relative improve- 
ment in the last few years in the condition of 
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school child. 


at a greater rate than the secondary 


the elementary He is improving 
physically 


school child + 


STUDENT DISORDERS IN SPAIN 
New 


16, student 


cable to the 
March 
Madrid and in other 


ACCORDING to a 
York Time 8, 


disorders continue in 


special 
under date ot 
uni- 
versity towns of Spain and the directorate has 
announced drastic measures to suppress the dis 
turbances and punish those held responsible for 
them. 

The University of Madrid will be closed until 
October, 1930, thus sharing the fate of the Artil 
School at The the 


Special Engineers’ School, also implicated in the 


lery Segovia. students of 


riots, will have a year’s study added to their 
requirements toward graduation, and a month’s 
extra work will be exacted from students in all 
ot the provincial universities with the exception 
of those at 


Granada and Laguna, which did not join in the 


Valencia, Zaragosa, Barcelona, 


movement of protest. 

All members of the board of directors of the 
University of Madrid will be required to resign, 
as well as the directors of the Special Engineers’ 
School. These boards will be reorganized by 
the government. 

On March 16 nearly all the members of the 
faculty of the University of Madrid signed a 
petition of protest in which the government was 
declared responsible for the outbreak of dis- 
orders. 

More than a thousand participants in the stu- 
dent manifestations have been arrested, inelud- 
ing sons of well-known families, professors and 
journalists. As the jails have been filled to 
overflowing, many of the rioters have been tem- 
porarily held at police stations and barracks. 

At the University of Salamanca the students 
have destroyed a tablet commemorative of Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera’s being made a doctor 
honoris causa and a similar tablet to the Min- 
been effaced at the 


ister of the Interior has 


University of Santiago. 


EDUCATIONAL FEATURES OF 
NATIONAL PARKS 
A COMMITTEE was appointed a year ago by 
the Secretary of the Interior for a study of edu- 


cational problems in the national parks consist- 
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ing of Harold C. Bryant, Hermon C 


Vernon Kellogg, John C. Merriam, Ff 


Oastler. A summary of their report } 
to Secretary Wilbur states that nation: 
must be clearly of importance to the 

a whole. Their support and mainte: 

federal funds can be justified only on t 
Where the special characteristics ar: 
than national significance parks shou 
ported by local interests. 

The distinctive or essential charact 
tional parks lie in the inspirationa 
and educational value of the exception 
constitute the 
Outdoor 


features which reason 


tence of these parks. 
recognized as an important factor 
park administration, but it is not the 
purpose, and can also be enjoyed throug 
dant opportunities furnished elsewher 
The primary function of national 
ministration concerns the use of the } 
their inspirational and educational valu 
pari 
relate itself primarily to the essential 
of the parks. 
for education 


educational program in national 


Since the greatest px 
arise through ins} 
sources, these exceptional opportuniti 
be developed as fully as possible. 

It should be the primary object ot 
tional work to make possible the max 
understanding and appreciation of th 
characteristic park features by the visit 
the 
Educational work should be reduced to t 


gether with stimulation of his t 


est limit which will give the visitor opport 


to discover the things of major interest, 
inform himself fully concerning them 
desires. 

The specific subjects toward which edu 
in national parks should be directed cor 
major problems of physical, geological, 
ical and historical science represented 
The program should also include considet 
of the beauty and meaning of nature 
esthetic and spiritual sense, as illustr 
every expression of the outstanding ph« 
represented. 

There should be an advisory body 0! 
of the ablest 


tional parks, appointed by the Secretar) 


seven men conversant W 


Interior, on nomination by the director 
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parks, to serve without salary, whose 
all be to advise him on matters per- 
, educational policy and development in 
parks. 
hould be a division of education coor- 
th other divisions of the national park 
irected by a man with the best of scien- 
| educational qualifications who shall ad- 


the educational program in the parks. 


NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
observance of National 
Week sponsored by the National Music 
Committee, 45 West 45th St., New York, 
take place from May 5 to 11. As 
the schools, Music Week may be made 


xth annual 


of linking the schools and homes, 
nd parents, to the advantage of publie 
sic. Under this plan, not only the 
it the parent-teacher associations, 
ibs, women’s clubs and other groups 
titably the plan. The 


support pro- 


as follows: 


the with 


music 


MUSIC days in schools, 
classes in 
the 
Special Activities for Schools during Na- 

Week,’ 
ts can be obtained from the committee. 


and visits to 


grams 


Suggestions for these are found in 


’ one copy of which as well as 


sstons or debates on phases of school 
re parent-teacher associations or clubs. 
se is to bring out the truth regarding the 
blic school music and the advantages 
1 methods of 


» parents a more informed attitude toward 


training, thus creating 
sic. The superintendent, principal, super 

usic, or other teacher may suggest the 
| take Ideas 


ts will be furnished by the committee, 


an active part in discussions. 


phlets for preparing discussions, such 
Value of Musical Training to Children in 
and the Sacred 


Parent-Teacher 


f America,’’ ‘‘ Music 
nd **A Letter to the 
ns of Kentucky.’’ 
guidance of children’s music training 
art of parents through a more intelligent 
ling of it. 
by the use of such material 
Musie—A Guide to Parents.’’ 


hool ensembles for home music, with forma- 


These activities will be sup- 


as ‘‘Pre- 


small choral and instrumental groups to 


rt in family musie hours. See ‘‘Home 


National Music Week.’’ 


5. Amerwan history through mustc, with 


that history illustrated by 


inging of traditional American songs, 


atts ~ 


study 
of chronological programs of American 

usical quiz games on American subje 
material: ‘*Stories of America’s So: 


Music in 


Should Know,’’ 


ica’s Review,’’ 
Americans 
America’s Music’’ 

6. Massed concerts of 
effective 


‘Quiz Yourself 


and ‘*Q 


bands, rehestr: 


ensembles—an demonstration 

musie work. Source material: ‘* Massed 
erts,’’ ‘*Piano Ensemble Concerts,’’ 
ional School Orchestra Contests.’’ 

7. Groups of swmpler ist 

a large proportion of the 


g-stones to the 


enabling 
use these as steppin 
or band 


Instrument 


instruments. source mat 
** Harn 


Boys and Girls,’’ ‘‘Simplified Course i 


Orchestras, *’ 


Playing’’ and ‘‘ Toy Symphony 


RURAL JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 
RURAL junior high schools are growling in 
all the United States, but 


serious limitations are imposed on them because 


tavor in parts of 


ot failure to provide essential building space 
and material equipment through which the de 
sirable special activities as media of instrue 
tion are made possible. 

Edu 
cation issued in 1928, there are 131 junior high 


According to a bulletin of the Bureau ot 
schools represented in a study made of build 
ings and equipment of rural junior high schools 


the st 


The committee which made udy point 
out eight qualities as essential to any modern 
high-school buildings—comprehensiveness, con 
venience, flexibility, safety, healthfulness, ex 
pansiveness, economy and efficiency and esthetic 
fitness. 

Of the 131 rural junior high schools, 11 are 
housed in separate buildings; 14 in buildings 
with elementary schools; 46 in buildings with 
58 in 
for all schools of district, and 2 
Only 10 of the 11 
erected with special reference to junior 


the first these 


senior high schools; general buildings 


not specified. 
buildings were 


high 


was 


separate 


school work, and one of 
erected in 1916. 

As to the materials used in the construction 
of these buildings, 59 per cent. of all schools 
cent. 


reporting this item were brick; 6.7 per 
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brick and concrete; 3.8 per cent. concrete and 
16.1 cent. 
9 


stone; 9.5 per cent. concrete and brick, and 2 


stone; per cent. frame; 2.9 per 
per cent, concrete. 

The one-story type of building is generally re- 
garded as most satisfactory for junior-high 
school work; however, of those reporting only 
18 were one-story; 62, two-story; 21, three- 
story and 1 contained 4 stories. 

On account of the health program, the gym- 
nasium is considered an essential feature of the 
About 60 per cent. of those 


with 


junior high school. 


considered in this study are provided 


gymnasiums, 
Seventy-nine per cent. of them are provided 


with auditoriums, with varying seating capacity, 


50 per cent. having a seating capacity of less 


than 300. 

The study is said to show that the buildings 
of the rural junior high schools must be re- 
Ordinary classrooms 
and for 


garded as_ inadequate. 


with provision for mass assembly 
physical education characterize the great ma- 
jority of the schools. A bare majority make 
some provision for cooking and for a general 
science laboratory. Not more than one school 
in three can be regarded as having adequate 


housing provisions. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

“Now we will go to work and wipe out short- 
time in two years,” Associate Superintendent 
William A. Boylan, in charge of the building 
program of the Board of Education, said to the 
representative of the New York Times, in out- 
lining construction plans based upon the appro- 
priation of $46,150,000 made by the Board of 
Estimate. The sum was the school system’s 
share in the appropriation of $156,552,450 for 
civic improvements. 

Superintendent Boylan explained that the dis- 
posal of the $46,150,000 was still in a tentative 
stage, but that plans were taking shape rapidly. 
Some of the money appropriated will be used as 
early as April for new buildings. 

The construction of about seventy-five new 
structures, independent schools or additions to 
old buildings, has been made possible by the 
large sums put at the disposal of the Board of 
Education. The board asked about $11,000,000 
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more than it received, but its requests 
demands for equipment, while the Board 
timate’s assignments provide for co 
alone. In other words, with every new 
going up, separate appropriations wil 
be made for equipment. 

Two purposes will be served by the 
tion funds. In the first place, it is int 
provide school facilities in overcrowded 
where the old schools are rapidly bee 
adequate. Second, it is necessary to pu 
construction in the newly opened sect 
growing developments, particularly in (© 

Short or part-time attendance is a pri 
the crowded districts and will be solv 
buildings projected. “We now have 30 
dents on part-time in the high schools a: 
than 38,000 in the elementary scho 
“The 


an increase of 8,000 during the past 


Boylan said. former figure r 
latter a decrease of 11,445.” 

The buildings in the $46,150,000 prog 
be started in 1929 but can not be exp 
bring relief during the same year. But 
end of 1930 we expect that the addition: 
ings will have solved this pressing prob! 

Mr. Boylan said that the cuts made 

soard of Estimate affected high schoo! 
ing schools and continuation schools n 
elementary and junior high schools. T! 
necessitate a restudy of the needs of thy 
group with a view to selecting the most | 
and erecting the most urgently needed b 


THE F. C. AUSTIN SCHOLARSHIP 


FOUNDATION AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
A FORMAL announcement of the F. ( 
scholarship foundation at Northwest: 
versity for the training of business ex 
has been issued by the university and 
being mailed to high schools. 
was created recently by Mr. F. C. Aust 
Chicago, by a gift to the university o! 
than $3,000,000, the income from whic! 
be used exclusively for scholarships. 
Only five scholars will be assigned 


year 1929-30, and the five recipients will » 
expected to become freshmen in Northweste™ 
Scholarships ¥ 


University next September. 
be awarded, the announcement says, “to 





This tour lat 


23, 1929] 


of the Caueasian race, without reference 
mality, religion or wealth, for the pur 
{ fitting the recipients to attain proficiency 
ness and industrial pursuits, having espe- 
mind the fitting such persons for ex 
positions in large business and industrial 
rises.” 
ieants will be examined in such qualifica 
is scholarship, leadership, character and 
and those will be selected who in the 
of the university have the greatest 
| eapacity for proficiency in business, 
roficieney to be measured “by terms of 
than the 
vate fortunes.” Each recipient of a 
rship will be known as an F. C. Austin 


service rather accumulation 


s title,” says the announcement, “is a dis 
that may be permanent but may be 
ited at the discretion of the university. 
m treatment is not promised or antici 
The university will, however, grant to 
scholar the financial assistance deemed most 
ial for him. The amount may vary from 
of tuition to $1,500 dollars a year 
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and may be in the form of a loan or a direet 
grant. No scholar will be compelled to abandon 
his desire for adequate training because of lack 
of funds. This training may necessitate study 
and travel abroad, and study at institutions in 
America other than Northwestern.” 

The director of personnel at the university 
will be the chief adviser of the F. C. 
At the completion of the period of 


Austin 


scholars. 
formal training he will assist them in obtaining 
favorable experience. 
The university expects to continue its coopera 


positions for practical 
tion with each scholar permanently. As soon as 
sufficient number of F.C. Austin scholars are in 
residence at Northwestern, dormitories will be 
constructed for their exclusive use. 

“The F. C. Austin scholars, as alumni, will 
be expected to cooperate in the administration 
of the foundation and in the selection of their 
successors,” the says. “It is 


planned that these alumni shall meet annually 


announcement 


in quarters especially provided for such meet 
ings, and that they shall confer upon matters 
of mutual interest, or upon the promotion of 
the foundation and of the scholars.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


He is giving a series of lectures 


installation of Dr. James M. Kieran as 

nt of Hunter College, New York City, 
take place on March 26. Among the speak- 
t the ceremony will be Mayor Walker, 

V. MeKee, president of the Board of 

en; Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 

Times; the Rev. Francis P. Duffy, Dr. 

S. Davis, the retiring president; Mrs. 
ell Hall Elliott, president of the Alumnae 
iation and a trustee, and Dr. Kieran. A 
heon for Dr. and Mrs. Kieran at the Hotel 
ison will follow. 


“Bers of the teaching staff of the zraduate 
ol of education of Harvard University re- 
presented to Professor Henry W. 
mes, dean of the school, a gold watch suit- 
engraved. 
James E. Russert, dean emeritus of 
College, Columbia University, is 
ling February and March at the University 
Hawaii in Honolulu in the capacity of visit- 


ners 


ing professor. 
on “Types of Public Education.’ 


the 


has 


Dr. RAYMOND WEEKS has retired from 
faculty of Columbia University, where he 
been professor of Romance languages since 


1910. 

Dr. Nep H. Dearsorn, director of the teacher 
training division of the New York State Edu 
cation Department, has presented his resigna 
tion effective on August 31. 


THE resignation is announced of Dr. William 
Alfred Millis, for twenty-one years president of 
Hanover College at Hanover, Indiana. 


THE resignation on account of ill health i 
announced of General William H. Cocke as su 
perintendent of the Virginia Military Institute 


at Richmond. 


Dr. Samvuet T. ARNOLD, associate professor 
of chemistry at Brown University, has been ap 
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pointed acting dean during the absence of Dean 


Otis E. Randall, who has leave of absence. 


On the oceasion of the dedication of the new 
building of Temple University, Philadelphia, on 
February 15, the degree of doctor of music was 
conferred on Dr. Frances E. Clark in recogni- 
work in bringing music to the 


tion of her 


schools. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM C. BaGLey has accepted 
a place on the committee of the National Society 
for the Study of Education which is to prepare 


a yearbook on “The Textbook.” 


A LocaL branch of the Italy America Asso 
at the University of 


Ernest C. 


ciation has been formed 


California at Los Angeles, with Dr. 


Moore as president. 


THE Board ot Trustees of Teachers College, 
Miss Mercy 


Hayes, of Detroit, a permanent member of the 


Columbia University, has elected 


board. Miss Hayes has served four years as 


alumni trustee. 


Dr. Sao-Ke ALFRED Sze, ’01, Chinese min 
ister, has been elected an honorary mie mber of 
the governing board of the council of Cornell 
University in recognition of his many years of 
the activities of that 


distinguished serviee in 


organization. 


THe department of sociology and anthro- 
pology at the University of Chieago has been 
dissolved and reconstituted as two separate de- 
partments. The department of sociology will 
be under the chairmanship of Dr. Ellsworth 
Faris, while the chairman for anthropology is 


Dr. Fay Cooper Cole. 

At the of Oxford, Mr. David 
Nichol Smith, fellow of Merton College, has been 
elected Merton professor of English literature 


University 


‘ 


in suecession to Mr. G. S. Gordon, president of 


Magdalen College, who recently resigned. 


Dr. THomas Harrison Reep, professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan, 
will lecture in the department of government 
of Harvard University during the second half 
of 1929-30. Dr. James Blaine Hedges, associate 
professor of American history at Clark Univer- 
sity, will lecture throughout the year 1929-30. 
Dr. Ernest Stacey Griffith, associate professor in 
the school of citizenship at Syracuse University, 
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will lecture in the department of gov 
Charles Augustus Whittemore, member 
Blackall, Clapp and Whittem 
Harvard 


firm of 
lecturer at University in 
years, will lecture during 1929-30 on “)\ 
ical Plant of Buildings in the School . 


tecture.” 


FRED E. 
of South Dakota, has been appointed 
tendent of the schools of Windsor, Con 

F. H. 


schools at Kansas City, Missouri, has 


BaARBEE, assistant superinte: 
St. Joseph, where he has been appointed 
intendent. 


mm ts FP. 


Oxford, 


JacKs, principal of Ma 
College, and 


has made a six-weeks’ tour in America 


ing on adult education. 


ProressoR Harry H. Love, of the 
ment of plant breeding of Cornell Un 
has been granted sabbatical leave to e 
work at Nanking University. 

Dr. ANDREW J. BIGNEY, professor of 
College, 


from the 


and biology at Evansville 


rranted leave of absence 
school faculty in order to conduct two 
in botany at the summer session of 


versity of Southern California, 


Tue Grey University College at Bloe1 


tein, the chief town in the Orange Fr 
has instituted a course leading to a di 


astronomy, the first in the Union. P: 


Jan Paraskevopoulos, of the Harvard Ob 


tory, and M. E. Jessup, of the Univer 
Michigan, will conduct the course. 


Proressor Louis CazAMIAN, of the Sor! 
is lecturing at Columbia University durin 
present term on the modern development 


English and French literature. He wil! 
New York until the middle of May, wher 


go to the University of California, at Ber 


for the summer session. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wary, who recently fir 


mental hygiene survey for the Ohio Stat 


partment of Edueation, will conduct a 


during the next month of provisions for | 
ically, mentally and morally handicapped 
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SmitrH, deputy state superint 


editor of The H 


Journal for more than a quarter of a c 











ay 


the city of Baltimore. He will offer 
f instruction in the summer school of 
versity of Virginia on handicapped chil 


| in elinieal and abnormal psychology. 


pent GeorGe F. Zoox, of the Univer 
Akron, will give a course of lectures 
ege and University Administration,” at 
s College, Columbia University, dur- 
coming summer. President Zook has 
similar course of lectures at Teachers 
he past two summers, and for three 


at the Ohio State University. 


ssor Cora M. WINCHELL, of Teachers 
Columbia University, is giving an ex- 
course under the University of Roches- 
Saturdays during the spring session. 

rse is entitled “Methods of Curriculum 
zation in Household Arts,” and is a 
se to the needs of the teachers in home 


s in Rochester, who are revising the 


Emeritus JOSEPH KENNEDY and Gov- 
ieorge F. Shafer gave the principal ad- 


on the Founders’ Day program at the 
of North Dakota on February 22. 

he invitation of Sigma Xi and the de- 

nts of mathematics and physics, Pro- 

J. H. Van Vleck, of the University of 
Minnesota, delivered two lectures at Iowa State 
on Mareh 7. The subjects were “Mod- 
Physics and Molecular Structure” and “The 


New Quantum Theory.” 


CuarLtes E. Huenes, former Secretary of 
State, lectured at Yale University on March 15 


16 on “Pan-American Peace Plans.” 

Dean Roscor Pounp, dean of the Harvard 
School, will be the 1929 Charter Day 
er at the University of California on 


a 


> 
>. 


Tur Reverenp Howarp ALLEN BripGMan, of 
Shirley, Massachusetts, headmaster of the 
Bridgman School and for many years editor of 
ihe Congregationalist, died on March 13 at the 
ge of sixty-eight years. 


De. ALex Hix, formerly master of Downing 
‘ollege, Cambridge, and later principal of Uni- 
College, Southampton, died on Febru- 

-7 at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
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Hill was vice-chancellor of the University of 


Cambridge in 1597 and 1898. 


Mrs. Cavin CoouipGe on March 13 turned 
over to the Clarke School for the Deaf the 32, 
000,000 endowment fund which has been raised 
by friends and admirers of Mr. and Mrs. Cool 
idge, and is known as the Coolidge Fund. The 
ceremony was held in the chapel of Gardner 
Green Hubbard Hall. Miss Caroline A. Yale, 
eighty-vear-old principal emeritus of the school, 
was present at the ceremonies to accept the gift 
on behalf of the school. Dr. Irving F. Wood, 
president of the board of trustees and professor 
ot Biblical literature at Smith College, in intro 
ducing Mrs. Coolidge, said that the campaign 
for a large fund for the school and for research 
in the problems of the deaf had its inception in 
June, 1927. Later the Coolidges permitt d their 
names to be used in connection with it, and 
much of the fund was raised as a tribute to 


them. 


Ir is announced that the University of Texas 
will receive approximately $1,000,000 and the 
heirs of W. J. MeDonald, Texas banker, the 
remainder of an estate valued at about $1,350, 
000 under a compromise agreement in the dis 


triet court. 


THE dean of the University of Oregon Med 
ical School, Dr. Richard B. Dillehunt, announces 
that the Rockefeller Foundation has given $400, 
000 to the medical school, $300,000 of which will 
be used to construct a new elinie building on 
Marquam Hill, Portland, and the remainder for 
equipment. 


Or the $2,000,000 required to erect and equip 
the new building of the Neurological Institute 
of New York at the Medical Center, $1,800,000 
has been raised. The trustees of the institute 
have authorized the raising of $2,000,000 addi 
tional for research. The building was dedi 
cated on March 15 in the presence of distin 
guished neurologists from New York and other 
cities, officers of the institute and of Columbia 
University, officials of city and state, leaders 
in philanthropy and representatives of medicine 
and allied sciences. The speakers included Rob 
ert Thorne, president of the institute; General 
William Barclay Parsons, chairman of the board 
of trustees at Columbia University; Commis 
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sioner Frederick W. Parsons, of the State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, and Dr. Frederick 
Tilney, professor of neurology and neuro-anat- 
omy in the Columbia Medical School. 


Tue University of Chicago has received a gift 
of $400,000 from the son and daughter of the 
late John P. Wilson, a Chicago lawyer, for the 


endowment fund of the law school. 


THE alumni and directors of the University 
of Akron, Ohio, have raised $175,000 toward 
the building fund of the proposed new univer- 
sity to be located three and a half miles from the 
center of the city. 


Dr. aND Mrs. D. W. Smouss, of Los Angeles, 
California, formerly of Des Moines, Iowa, have 
made a gift of $250,000 to the independent 
school district of Des Moines for erecting a 
school building especially designed and equipped 
for crippled and otherwise handicapped children 
of the city. 

Tue University of Wisconsin has completed 
the quota necessary to endow a room in the 
American dormitory at the Cité Universitaire, 
the international student center of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The university proposes to allow 
full credit for work done in Paris during the 


junior year, 


Tue trustees of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
have asked the Massachusetts Legislature’s Com- 
mittee on Education to report favorably on a 
bill which would authorize them to hold real 
and personal estate without limit. Under the 
present law, their limit of expansion is fixed at 
$12,000,000. Andover’s holdings have almost 
reached this figure already, and the school is 
planning a program of development which will 
involve from fifteen to twenty millions more. 


ForMATION of an educational trust, believed 
to be the first of its kind, was made known fol- 
lowing the filing of an incorporation certificate 
at Albany by the National City Foundation. 
This organization will assist men and women 
employed by the National City Bank, New York 
City, and affiliated corporations to obtain more 
practical and cultural education than their 
means or circumstances would otherwise make 


possible. Directors and executives of the bank 


have contributed funds for the foundation and 
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it will begin its work with an amount r 
ing the income from more than $2,000,( 
cording to an official statement, “The | 
tion’s funds are derived from personal . 
tions from executives and directors, ; 
circumstance frees it from the limitat 
have surrounded other endeavors. 
amounts of money are bequeathed every 
educational institutions, but the benefits 
bequests go solely to those with time and 

The National City Foundation will o! 
portunities heretofore not available 
bank’s employees and this offer is not 
tional upon their having time or funds. Thy 
bank will see that they have the opportu 
and the funds will be provided by th 


dation.” 


Unper the will of Elizabeth B. Fras 
widow of Herman Frasch, formerly ch« 
the Standard Oil Company, the incon: 
$1,000,000 is given to three institutions for : 
search in agricultural chemistry. Th: 
were made by the United States Trust | 
pany under the advice of the American C 
ical Society, and the beneficiaries are the | 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, which 
ceive $20,000 annually; the University of Mis 
souri, which will receive $12,000 annual!) 
the University of Wisconsin, $8,000 annuall; 
By the terms of the will the income was t 
used for “research in the field of agricultural 
chemistry, with the hope of attaining results 
which shall be of practical benefit to the az: 
cultural development of the United States.” 


LenIGH UNIversity made the laying of the 
corner-stone of an addition to its library, bu 
at a cost of $580,000, a feature of its alu 
home-coming on February 22. The new build- 
ing will have a floor capacity of five times that 
of the old and will have stacks and other shely- 
ing for 500,000 volumes and a reading room to 
seat between 350 and 400 readers. Eleven sem- 
nars, a treasure room with large vault, a brows- 
ing room and an art gallery are features of the 
new building. Addresses were given by ’resi- 
dent C. R. Richards, Mr. Walter R. Okeso! 
Professor H. S. Leach, the librarian, and Mr 
Paul M. Paine, librarian of Syracuse Pub! 
Library and a graduate of Lehigh. 
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will of Mrs. Jule Hopwood, of New 
| Cleveland, her residuary estate is left 
versity of Michigan for the founding 
(very Hopwood and Jule Hopwood 
be given annually to students in the 
department for the best creative liter- 
The estate is said to be worth over 


y of $100,000 has been left to Willa- 
iversity by Erie Hauser, of Portland, 


ntractor and hotel owner. 


Boscu, of Sydney, New South Wales, 
£250,000 to the University of Sydney. 


Mexico has received $200,000 from John 
feller, Jr., for the establishment of an 
logical laboratory at Santa Fe, with 
lditional toward maintaining it for the 


years. 


Essex Institute at Salem enters into pos- 
f the George L. Ames home on Pleasant 
St tween Pickman and Spring Streets, 
e death of Minerva Lane, who under 
Mr. Ames was the beneficiary during 
Other real estate disposed of in the 
goes to the institute. 
-PRESIDENT CHARLES G. DAwes has 
$20,000 to the School 
the cost of rebuilding the Dawes house 


Lawrenceville 
destroyed by fire. This contribution, 
with others already received, makes the 
int available $80,000. 


iumni and other friends of the Poly- 
institute of Brooklyn who are interested 
ture of that institution, have established 
known as the “Living Endowment 
This method of financial aid has been 
several colleges, with results highly 
tory, both in raising funds and in stim- 


v- interest in the college. The fund oper- 
to this way: the donor, instead of making 

one lump sum, pledges himself to give 
r3- each year a sum representing the interest, 
he at five per cent., that would be earned 
si- the corresponding capital sum. The response 


alumni and other friends has been so 

{r mediate and hearty as to give assurance of 
ture success of the plan when it shall have 

tully developed. The income from the 

“Living Endowment Fund” will be used for 
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various essential purposes—increasing the sal 
aries of the teaching staff, increasing and im- 
proving the equipment, developing the graduate 
school and giving aid to deserving students, 

A airt of $150,000 for a new building and 
Santiago College, 
“kindlier 


standing, making toward peace and _ security 


equipment for Santiago, 


Chile, as a means of mutual under- 


ourselves,” 
Migel, 
according to an announcement made public by 
Dr. Ralph E. 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The gift is made 
conditional on the securing of a like amount 
for the college by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
Mr. Migel is a New York City business 
man who in his early career established him 
Mrs. Migel is a grad- 


between the Latin-Americans and 


has been made by Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 


Diffendorfer, corresponding sec 


sions. 


self in Santiago, Chile. 
uate of Santiago College and is now president 
of the board of trustees of the college, which 
has been incorporated by the Regents of the 


‘State of New York. 


Ir was recently stated in the British parlia- 
ment that the British government has decided to 
offer to the University of Cambridge a grant of 
£50,000, subject to the provision of funds by 
It is believed “that the highest na- 


tional, as well as Imperial and international, 


parliament. 


interests demand that the scheme made possible 
by the benefaction of the International Educa- 

Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
should be fully carried into effect for the ad- 


tion 


vancement of agriculture and of the fundamen- 


tal sciences on which agriculture depends 


THE sanitary code of New York requires a 
medical examination of each school child on his 
The Journal of the American 
the health de- 


entering school. 
Medical Association states that 
partment gives each child a form ecard on admis 
sion and a letter explaining to his parents the 
requirement and urging them to have the ex 
amination made promptly by their family phy- 
sician. If no is received from the 
parents in a reasonable time, the health depart- 
ment takes steps to have the child examined by 
the school physician. The health commissioner 


report 


requests physicians to assist his department in 
this work by returning reports of their examina- 
tions promptly and by urging parents to have 
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the necessary corrective work done before the 
child gets in the upper grades. It is the eon- 
stant aim of the department of health not to 
undertake any medical work that can and will 
be done satisfactorily by the family physician. 
Section 200 of the sanitary code states that a 
health certificate prepared in accordance with 
the regulations of the department of heaith and 
signed by a physician licensed to practice in 
New York shall be furnished by each pupil at 
the time of his admission to publie school or 
other free school supported in whole or in part 
by direct taxation. 

PLANS are being made for a field trip which 
will be conducted by Professor Frederick J. 
Breeze, head of the department of science at 
Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, from 
July 20 to August 24, during the second sum- 
mer term. The itinerary will include the Colo- 
rado Rockies, the high plateaus of Utah, Zion 
National Park, Bryce Canyon and the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. This will be the seventh 
trip conducted by Professor Breeze; three trips 


DISCUSSION 


SCHOLARSHIP OF APPLICANTS FOR 
TEACHING POSITIONS 


THE article, “Haint Eney Place,” in a recent 
issue of ScHOOL AND Society, decried the igno- 
rance of the president of a school board who 
had been elected to lead those who were respon- 
sible for the selection of teachers. It is very 
unfortunate that this difficult task is still a part 
of a school director’s duty in some sections of 
the United States. In most communities, how- 
ever, the educational executive selects the teach- 
ers and recommends their election to the school 
board. As one of this group, the writer is 
greatly pleased to learn that at least one college 
graduate who is entering the teaching profession 
has high ideals of scholarship for those who are 
connected with the publie schools. 

For several years, however, the writer has felt 
that the quality of scholarship exhibited by 
many of the applicants for teaching positions 
has been very poor. An examination of the 
following two samples of letters of application 
will convince any one of the justice of this 


criticism. 





have been made to New York, and thr 


have been to various points in the West 


this summer will be made by motor coa 


distance of 4,200 miles will be covered 


THE trip to be taken by the Princet 


mer School of Geology this summer 


11,000 miles in Canada and the nort 
part of the United States. The part 
ited to twenty-three undergraduates ot 


universities, and will leave on June 22 


ing on August 5. 


TWENTY-FIVE college students at Bi 


lege are gaining actual teaching experi 


the Burr Training School, connected wit 


college department of education. Ther 


forty-eight pupils in the two grades, a 


lege students who expect to teach 


securing teaching experience as well 


ing in club work and special activities 
plan of Great Britain, allowing for mor 


vidualization, which is unique in A) 


are 


training schools, is being inaugurated 


Sample No. 1. (Exact copy with pers 


changed.) 





Glendale, Pa 

March Ist. 19 
Supt. of Schools, 

Ingram, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

I wish to be 
considered as an ap- 
plicant for position 
in the Latin, English, 
or French departments 
of your High School. 

Will graduate 
from Glendale College 
in June. 

Have had a 
summer of nine weeks 
at Millvale Normal and 
one of six weeks at the 
University of Harrisburg. 

I will have complet 
ed twenty six semester 
hours of English, eighteen 
semester hours of French 
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and twenty semester hours 
of Latin, including 
teachers course in all 
three. 

Also will have com 
I leted the requirements 
if the Board 


f Education and received 


Penn. State 

l college provisional 

certificate by June. 
If there are any 

vacancies in your High 

School will you please 

send me application 

blank. 

Very truly yours 


Mary Jones. 
(Same changes as in the other. 


Sharon Pa. 
2146 Mackin Street 
‘ Mr. M A Steiner 
My dear Sir 


assist me in finding a 


Could you 


teaching position do you 
happen to know of vacany any 
where Could teach economics 
History Business Law or Finance 
Could coach or 
Will be glad 


to come for personal application 


mathematics 


be assistant coach 


available at onee answer 


(Second page of letter) 
to James B Graber 
2146 Mackin Street 
Sharon 
Pa 
Will be glad to go any where 
will appreciate very much 
any assistance you may be able 


to give me in finding a position 


copies of the first sample followed by 
“ix questions were prepared and presented to 


tenth-grade pupils. The last question was, 
mark do you think you should receive 
letter as a tenth-grade pupil?” About 


hirds of the class gave the letter the lowest 
ng mark used in their school and three of 
forty-one pupils marked it unsatisfactory. 


‘low does it happen that colleges will graduate 
students, much less qualify them for 
s of English? If they are graduated 
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from college why should any state department 
certify them for teaching? 

An analysis of the possible causes o! 
difficult. 


poor 
scholarship is not very Part of the 
blame must be placed upon the high school. In 
many high schools it is possible for boys and 
girls to acquire sufficient credits to enter college 
without mastering the fundamentals of English 


high 


school principals, will claim that universal high 


or of any other subject. “Educators,” 
school education has forced them to lower the 
standards of scholarship. This may be true to 
a certain extent, but why should intelligent and 
capable high-school pupils have every feeling of 
mastery and of scholarship crushed by the “pit 
fling and twaddling” work done in many high 


This 


much of the teaching actually observed by the 


schools? language is used to describe 
writer in some of the most widely known high 
schools of this country. Colleges have become 
so alarmed at the product of the modern high 
school that many are excluding from admission 
the lower two thirds of all graduating classes. 
If the average quality of scholarship is so low, 
the 


Many eager students, especially 


it must seriously handicap the efforts of 
best students. 
among the boys, lose every incentive or desire 
to study, because so many high-school teachers 
fail to encourage and to stimulate high ideals 
of scholarship. 

With an inferior quality of freshmen enter 
ing college, does the college meet its obliga 
tion to society by graduating and recommending 
for teaching those who are unfit? The writer's 
experience in taking college courses has been 
quite extensive, but this has not strengthened 
his faith in the wisdom of permitting any col 
lege graduate to teach any subject in which he 
has secured a total of twelve credits, a require 
ment in Pennsylvania. Regardless of how little 
a freshman may know at the time of entrance 
and regardless of how little he may learn in 
college, there are many college professors who 
than a 


do not have the courage to fail more 


very few of their students. Perhaps this is the 
reason why the writer has observed college grad 
uates teach that a quantity in algebra with a 
zero exponent was equal to zero; that an intro- 
ductory “there” always required a singular verb; 


that the clause in the sentence, “The man to 
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whom you spoke was my father,” was a sub- 
stantive clause the object of the preposition, 
“to.” Many other examples could be cited, but 
many supervisors have had similar experiences. 
It is not a lack of definite learning that is so 
serious, but it is the poor quality of scholarship 
that such teachers have acquired in their high 
school and college life. A real student would 
not make such mistakes, for he would master 
the situation by careful thought and study. 
Surely this should be one of the outcomes of real 
schooling. If the teacher has not acquired a 
desire for and a skill in studying, what can 
be expected from his pupils? 

When the elementary and the high school 
begin to be satisfied with an inferior quality of 
work it affects not only the immediate product 
of the schools but the scholarship of those who 
return to the For this 
reason the deterioration in scholarship is much 
With the wide-spread use of tests, 


schools as_ teachers. 
more rapid. 
there is no exeuse for any school system to be 
ignorant of the quality of work done. A much 
more serious indictment, however, can be made 
against those schools which have discovered very 
unsatisfactory conditions without making any 
serious or organized attempt to remedy them. 
Most schoolmen realize that the standards for 
many tests are too low, although almost 50 per 
cent. of the schools do not attain even these 
which are based upon the average throughout 
the country. Medians, moreover, do not tell the 
whole story, for there is always a hopeless 50 
per cent. below these medians that are crying 
out for attention. Mastery of nothing and a 
superficial impression of everything seem to be 
the aim of some school systems. Educational 
leaders must take cognizance of the situation, 
for no one can predict the result when the 
patient and ignorant taxpayer becomes dissatis- 
fied with the results of the schools which he 
supports. If the public schools desire to fune- 
tion more effectively in American democracy, it 
will be necessary to improve the scholarship 
of beginning teachers as well as the amount of 
schooling, which has already been increased. 
The standard of scholarship for entrance into 
the teaching profession can be raised by the 
proper selection of those who desire to enter 
teacher-training institutions and by the success- 
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ful elimination of poor students who 
gained admission. Not every high-sch 
uate should be permitted to select teach 
his life work. Selection should be ba 
many factors, of which scholarship 
This should be determined by th: 











one, 
manifested in study and learning during 
dividual’s publie school life and by vari 
After adn 
teacher-training courses, those who s! 


of achievement and ability. 


lack of mastery in their special cours: 
their professional courses must be eli) 
Unless these training institutions wi 
this responsibility, final aptitude and 
ment tests must be administered by the 
it now does to graduates of other prot! 


schools. 


M. A. Sr 


THE SO-CALLED HINDU-ARABIC 
NUMERALS 


NOTWITHSTANDING the perennial inter mi 
the history of our common numerals, ve. 
is yet definitely known as regards thei: 
It may therefore be desirable to note 
few somewhat statements 
thereto which appeared in a recent arti: 
lished in the Zeitschrift fiir Mathematis 
Naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht all 
gattungen, 1928, by J. Tropfke, who 
commonly regarded as one of the 


striking 


writers on the history of elementary 
matics. These statements are the mor 
noting here because they seem to re} 


slight change of view on the part of thei: 


since the appearance of the second edi! 

his favorably known “Geschichte der Ek: 
Mathematik” in 1921-24. A 
free translation of one of these stateme: 


seven volumes, 


lows: 


How difficult is it for the historian to ! 
threads from the disappearance of Hell 
the time of the The investig 
forced to the conviction that what was accon 
by the Hindus, the Persians, and the Ar 
mythical. What was really accomplished 
period seems to have its origin in the Greek 
lect, such as our positional system with nin 
and zero . . . but these assertions based on ing 
ean not as yet be proved scientifically. 


Moslems. 
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his statement it is clear that its author 
ned at the time of writing it to favor 
that our common numerals, ineluding 
had their origin in Greece. It is to be 
that he does not claim that the evi- 
ending to support a European origin 
numerals are as yet sufficient to justify 
conclusion, but they show that the 
term Hindu-Arabie numerals is apt to 
the impression that we know more about 
rin than is actually the case at the 
time. 
we know as yet very little about the 
our common numerals it is a healthy 
progress along this line that so many 
» longer aceept the view that their 
‘igin is an established historical fact. 
contrary, in the article to which we 


referred above J. Tropfke remarks that the 
earliest known positional number with digits 
appeared in Egypt in 873, and presents a mix 
ture of the forms used by the eastern and the 
western Arabs. The western forms spread 
later in Spain and became the prototype of our 
numerals. A large number of Arabian manu 
scripts and Egyptian papyri have not as yet 
been carefully studied, and hence there is hope 
that we may soon know much more about the 
history of our common numerals. For the 
present it is interesting to note that some of the 
leading investigators along this line are inclined 
to favor the view that our already great debt 
to early Greek civilization may be enhanced in 
the future by establishing the origin of our 
common numerals in their midst. 


. G. A. MILLE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS t. A. MILLER 


QUOTATIONS 


TENDENCIES IN THIS YEAR’S SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION 

states where the legislature is in ses- 

is time, the educational forces are also 

advoeate programs for reforms. These 

s include a variety of innovations and 

in the school laws of the several states. 

ain, they aim at a better diffusion of 

educational opportunity and a more equitable 
tion of the tax burden. 

[he measures proposed bear in mind the in- 
ties in the several school units in the 
namely, the difference between the rich 

the poor school districts, and contemplate 
hod of state support that will equalize 
the two. The legislator who is con- 
with these measures soon realizes that 
on, like everything else, costs consider- 
re than it did a decade or two ago. 

The laws that were deemed satisfactory two 
es ago are badly out of tune with present- 
needs. The expansion and momentum 

America’s popular system of education 
experienced has also emphasized the finan- 
equalities which afflict the school units. 

rhe school child has grown. Larger clothes are 


solution must be found in more liberal 
state aid and an equitable distribution of that 
vetween the several school units. One of 


the basie considerations which enters here is 
that of establishing the county as the unit of 
administration and thus bringing the several 
districts under some unified form of control. 
Such control brings to the surface the weak dis- 
tricts and enables the administrators to desig- 
nate the remedy. 

The legislative trend promises also to secure 
greater financial independence for the city 
hoards of education. Many of these are sub- 
jected to city council control on matters of 
finance far beyond the bounds of reason and 
common sense. The forces that contend against 
greater financial freedom for boards of educa- 
tion are inclined to resist a change of laws. A 
modern city council is better equipped to influ- 
ence state legislation than is the average board 
of education. It holds to its prerogatives with a 
peculiar tenacity. 

The several state educational organizations 
are better equipped with definite legislative pro- 
grams than they ever have been before and will 
go forward to their task with considerable en- 
ergy and preparedness. 

Underlying much of the school legislation is 
found the question of taxation. A more liberal 
school aid means more taxation which in many 
instances will reduce the whole program to 
new sources of revenue or a_ heavier bur- 


den upon present sources. The educator 
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who champions greater Ss hool aid will also 
have to come prepared to suggest where and 


how that aid is to be secured.—The School 


Board Journal. 


SCHOOLS AND POLITICS 

HARD experiences otten breed bitter propo 
sals. To circumvent the high-handed methods 
ol politieal expedience occasionally employed In 
the appointment and removal of the State 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction, Penn 
syivanians are offered for consideration the 
doubtful alternative of the removal of this 
office to the farthest boundary possible from the 
electorate. 

At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in Reading the ex- 
cellent president of the association suggested a 
possible solution for this rarely-oecurring 
political trick. This suggestion was that the 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction be 
appointed by the State Council of Education, 
this body in turn to be selected by the Supreme 
Court of the state. Very fortunately such a 
process requires constitutional sanction. 

If our theory of the superiority of demo- 


eratic government is sound there is the gravest 


BOOKS AND 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

Policies in Industrial Arts Education. Ww. E. 
Warner, Po.D. Ohio State University Press, 
Columbus. 1928. $1.90. 

The Training and Experience of 480 Industrial 
Arts Teachers. FRep STRICKLER, PH.D. Lin- 
ecoln School Studies. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 1928. $1.00. 

ScreNTIFIC research studies for almost every 
subject have become relatively common in recent 
years, but in industrial arts education real be- 
ginnings have just been made. The two studies 
here reviewed not only compare well with re- 
search studies in other fields, but they also are 
highly valuable in practical significance. Both 
are timely studies, providing a wealth of mate- 
rial of interest and value for teachers and ad- 
ministrators and for those training teachers of 


industrial arts. 


cause for alarm in the increasing ady 
government by appointment. This 
larly so since provision is rarely mad 
ligatory supervision of the activities 
appointive bodies, or for their rejuve 
changes in personnel through remo 
than by the hand of Providence. 

The practical remedy for taking t 
of state superintendent out of politics 
hands of the local school authorities t} 
the state. Let them so thoroughly) } 
own administrations of political p 
to convince the public mind that the 
they are unwilling to use must be 
others as a weapon. Once persuade t 
that the school administrators are 
able in the execution of such an 
and there will be massed back of thi 
weight of publie opinion which 
politically-minded governor would 
ignore in making appointme 
educational position in the state. 

This program demands conviction, 
and consistency for its accomplishme ni 
Pennsylvania sehool authorities these 
and the will to exercise them ?—The / 


School Bulletin. 


LITERATURE 


Professor Warner develops a state-w 
for the trainine of industrial arts 


; 


Ohio, based upon five methods o 
namely: (1) a study of trends in t! 
States since 1876; (2) a study of «& 
teacher-training institutions in Ohio 

where in 1927; (3) a study of the st 
of industrial arts objectives by a jury 
eight specialists in industrial arts e 
(4) a study of the reeommendations 
the 480 experienced industrial arts t 

Dr. Strickler’s study, and (5) an interp 
analysis of the views of leaders in the ! 
cerning the preparation of teachers 

application of the policies derived, cert 
rram essentials for the training of teac! 
suggested in three divisions, technical, 
sional and academic, together with son 
essentials not falling within these thre 


ings. 
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for the study and the situati count of all 
ntributes are well presented ration reveal. 
t positive evidences 

| the seemne divers t\ 
lor constructive 


reasonable 


eachir 


What 


g load, and her teachers for 
The investigation 


very s¢ arching account 


" ° 7 " Jes 
ration brings out the materials and perience of 480 indus 
yundation on a scientifie basis for Supervisors from 
policies believed to be sound for the twenty-two are supervi 
»)* 


‘hers in Ohio and for developing are college teachers. Ti 


programs based upon these ™ time ol 


of the study emerge satisfactory ouped inte 


any of the questions which enter fore 1910; 
neral problem. While the findings tt 


ose sinee 1920 Kach one 
| to conditions in Ohio, this does not 


ers had the patience and 
isefulness for institut ul 


iry blank containing 


tems checked made a tot 
tration ot policy relating to the were tabulated 


and ana 
ns of the teaching staff of institutions hecked whether he had had the 


rial arts teachers shows what his own 


dust training and whether 
investigation uneovers. School include it in courses for tr: 
nine teachers, six of whom Space permits the 
bachelor’s degree, two the master’s or three items illustrating 
one the doctor's degree. School Inquiry, For the period 1910 
staff of nineteen teachers, of whom increase of 15 per cent. in professior 
ven the bachelor’s degree. over the period before 1910. There i 
s in industrial arts courses re parallelism between what teachers 

had and what they would recommend 


Ohio outside of Cleveland totaled writer 


294 shop and drawing teachers in 
says, “On the average, indust 
teachers think as they were taught 
only one teacher each, while not a their experience and their 

of the sixty-three is reported by more 
of the 294 teachers. After all that 


said and written about vocational 


in 1927. Fourteen of these are re- 


certain elements of their ra 
supervisors recommend about 8 


professional training than they them 


connection with the studv of the the whole group of 480 recommend o1 
only 6 per cent. of these teachers cent. more than they received. The 


show that there has heen an 


the study of industrial oecupations. 


it the study the wide variety of prac 


inere? 


upon professional training duri 


sses the reader with what seems to be covered by the study 


absence of policy in both the teaching est expressed need is for 
ial arts and the training of industrial subject-matter which bears 
ers. Yet the writer finds, by taking 


to the problems ot everve 
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Only 59.8 per cent. of the 480 have had four 
years of high-school training, while 22.4 per 
cent. have had no high-school training at all. 
One hundred seventy of the 480 had but one 
year or less of professional training, and 320, 
two thirds, have no college degree. May not 
this be one item of “inside information” as to 
why industrial arts has not often met with favor 
as a college entrance subject? Of course, as the 
study brings out, “It is a misconception to think 
that industrial arts teachers have studied only 
shop subjects.” Most of those trained in the 
more recent periods have had from one to four 
years of work beyond high school. Each of the 
480 indicates the subjects which he studied which 
have been of most value and which have been 
of least value in his work. 

Excluding the supervisors and college teach- 
ers, because of the incompleteness of their 
replies about books in their personal libraries, 
the 429 teachers reported 912 different book 
titles. The highest number of times any one 
book was reported was sixty-six. The next 
highest was reported forty-eight times. Re- 
ported only twice were 123 different books, and 
only once were 609. Is there no really good 
book on industrial arts? It would seem so, 
since only sixty-six teachers of 429 have the 
book most often listed. The names and fre- 
quencies of mention of all the eighty-nine books 
listed five or more times are given in the study. 
Books on woodwork lead the list—446 of the 
912, with thirty-one different titles. To quote, 


Books on education, psychology and philosophy 
are rarely found in the libraries of industrial arts 
teachers. In these turbulent days of curriculum 
revision, we do not find a single book on curriculum 
making listed by the 429 teachers. ... Many 
questions arise. Are present books inadequate to 
meet the needs of industrial arts teachers? Is 
there a need for new kinds of books, or better 
books? 


Turning to magazines, fifty-seven of an in- 
dustrial arts or educational interest are listed. 
The mean number for the 429 teachers is 2.59 


magazines per man. One hundred per cent. of 
the supervisors take both the Industrial Arts 
Magazine and the Industrial Education Maga- 
zine. Of the teachers, 280 subscribe to the 
Industrial Arts Magazine. The list of the maga- 


zines and the frequency of subscriptio: 
are given in full in the study. 

One year or more of trade experienc: 
had by 184 of the 480 men. Over 5) 
of all trained before 1920 have had 
more of trade experience. The repor' 
aries is interesting, and a thorough ar 
made of the factors which seem to 
salaries. The average salary of teach 
year’s experience is $1,600 and for t 


twenty years’ experience is $2,500. Thy 


represented for all is very wide—from 
$5,700 a year. The evidence from this 
that salaries are not influenced by trad 
ence. The frequent assertion that trad 
ers receive more annual income than 
arts teachers is not sustained by th 
Trade workers would have to work fo 
weeks a year to earn amounts equal to | 
salaries, basing comparisons upon sa 
ported and trade wages for 1927 and t! 
ing years covered by this study. T! 
of trade experience of industrial arts 
is in inverse ratio to their professional t 
The foregoing are but random sam 
the content of the compact pages of 
studies, illustrating the range of inter 
the wealth of findings which they includ 
illustrate both the need and the poss 
research work to bring out the conditi 
facts and the means for placing indust 
on a sound basis as an educational sub}: 


may deplore some things that are revea 


research, but the only way to make pr 
to get the facts and then face them 
Both of these studies are constructive 
they point clearly the way to higher s' 
in the preparation of teachers. As D: 
ler states, 


People believe what they are taught... . 
places the burden of progress upon the s! 


of the teacher-training group. . . . Instit 

the preparation of industrial arts teac! 
therefore carry the added load of a s 

facts if improved teaching in the public s 
to result. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that thes: 
will be followed by others which wil! 
place industrial arts on a plane of lar 
fulness and larger recognition for the 
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1es which the work represents when 
developed. 

monographs are inexpensive, they 

nted in a form that is easily readable 

| of interest and they are constructively 


nd stimulating. To eall attention to 
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them is fulfilling a duty to the cause and placing 
an opportunity before every teacher and super 
visor of industrial arts. 
F. G. Bonser 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMON- 


WEALTH FUND 
RIATIONS amounting to $2,083,621.80 
le by the Fund last 
furthering a wide range of public 


ro) 
Commonwealth 


nts 
Clile 


il hygiene, child welfare and edu- 
activities, according to its tenth annual 
Eight major enterprises administered 
fund through its several divisions and 
received $1,675,191.45 during the 
ar ending September 30, 1928, while the 

$408,430.35, was distributed among 
itside organizations, hospitals and uni- 
in the form of grants for special pur- 


lowships for British graduate students 


can universities, one of the principal 
of the fund, received appropriations 
+ $198,150 for the year. There are now 
e fellows studying at seventeen 
versities, making eighty-five in 


colleges 
all who 


pent or are spending a two-year period of 


and travel in this country since 1925, 


the fellowship program was established. 


ting on the three years of experience in 
lertaking, Barry C. Smith, general di- 
f the fund, says, 


lear, even after so brief a period, that 
these fellowships a high type of British 
eagerly accepting the opportunity not only 
larly attainment, but also for securing a 
ge and understanding of American people 
life which can not fail to 
wever gradually, the good feeling be- 
two nations, 


American in 


fifty-bed hospitals have been awarded 
mmunities since the beginning of the 
rural hospital program, for which $358,- 
appropriated during the year. The 


{ these was opened in Farmville, Virginia, 
vember, 1927. 


The institutions in Glas- 


. Kentucky, and Farmington, Maine, will be 


completed this spring, and those in Beloit, Kan- 
Ohio, be 
opened before the end ot report 


will 
1929. 


and Wauseon, probably 


The 


sas, 


Says: 


The rural hospital! program is an experiment 
much 
than a building project; it is an effort 
tack fresh the difficult 


of medical and public-health service in small towns 


in social organization involving more 
to at 
from a angle problem 


and the open country, and to change community 
standards in respect to the care of the sick, the 


prevention of disease and the protection of health. 


Typical of the general program is the work 
now going on in the district of nine Virginia 
The 
state health department has organized this ter- 
a district health 


a comprehensive 


counties served by the Farmville Hospital. 


ritory into a single unit with 
officer, under whose leadership 
health 


Two 


service is being gradually developed. 


held, 


clinical demonstrations and lectures on chosen 


medical institutes have been with 


topics. Ten local physicians have been awarded 
fellowships for brief post-graduate courses at 
The hospital itself 
is proving its usefulness to the community and 


well-known medical centers. 


has been operated under the direction of the 
local board of trustees on a gratifyingly high 
standard. As with all hospitals constructed 
under the fund’s cooperative program, a third 
of the cost of the building and equipment and 
the entire expense of administration has been 
assumed by the local community. 
Experience in carrying on for the past six 
of child 
ruidance clinies and visiting-teacher service in 


years a program for the development 


the publie schools has brought the conviction 
that the greatest present need in this field is the 
The 
fund’s chief contribution this 
need has been the Institute for Child Guidance, 
opened in New York City on July 1, 1927, 
and now in its second year of operation as a 


adequate training of sufficient personnel. 


toward meeting 
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clini and training center. The student group 
now includes seven psychiatrists, five psycholo 
gists and forty-four psychiatric social workers, 
who are specializing in work with children. 
Continued support has also been given to the 
Division on Community Clinies of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, which has as- 
sisted in the organization of thirteen clinics, 
including a new one in Charleston, S. C., and a 
state clinical service in Virginia; and to the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers, under 
whose auspices training centers have been estab- 
lished in New York and Chicago, ten scholar 
ships have been awarded, and eleven summer 
courses in the theory and practice of visiting- 
teacher work have been given at various univer- 
sities. Appropriations covering all forms of 
mental hygiene work for a period of nineteen 
months totaled $568,779.45. 

For several years the fund has assisted in a 
program for the development ol child-guidance 
clinie work in England. A period of careful 
study of plans and many visits by prominent 
professional workers to study American meth- 
ods in this field resulted in a decision by the 
Child Guidance Council of Great Britain to 
establish a special service and training c¢linie in 
London for this field of activity. Official ap- 
proval has been obtained from the London 
County Council making possible close working 
relationship with the London school system. 
This clinic will be opened in the spring of 1929 
under the auspices of the council, of which Sir 
Humphry Rolleston is chairman. During the 
past year the council has sent five social work- 
ers on Commonwealth Fund fellowships to this 
country for training along mental hygiene lines, 
and has fostered observational trips by a num- 
ber of persons. 

The program of five-year demonstrations of 
child-health work which the fund undertook in 
four American communities is drawing to a 
close. The work in Fargo, North Dakota, was 
completed at the end of 1927 and full reports 
of the results have been published during the 
past year. The demonstrations in Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, and in Athens and Clarke 
County, Georgia, ended in December, 1928. The 
work in Marion County, Oregon, is entering 
upon its final year. Local appropriations and 
arrangements for carrying on all essential ac- 


tivities at their own expense have be: 
these communities. In Rutherford Co 
ticularly, the report finds “an outst; 
ample ot the possibilities in public I 


ated in a rural community by an 


publie conscience.” The total appropri 


the child-health program last year 
587.84. 

On July 1, 1929, the fund expects to 
the program of child welfare and pul 
work in Austria, which it took over 
The various child-health stations wi 
tinued by the Austrian authorities, 
phasis is being placed upon the adeq 
ing of personnel and the whole prog: 
ises to be successful beyond the hope st 
entertained when the work was begw 

The death of Dean Hall, of the I 
Chicago Law School, has made necess 
organization of the fund’s Legal Resea 
mittee. George Welwood Murray, o 
directors of the fund, has become chain 
two new members, Dean Young B 
Columbia University Law School, 
Henry M. Bates, of the University ot 
Law School, have been added to the « 
The outstanding accomplishment ot 
has been the publication, under th 
the committee, of Professor Ernst 
notable book, ““Administrative Power 


sons and Property.” 


Among the forty -three special rvrants ! 


the fund for public health, mental hy 
miscellaneous welfare projects during 
the following may be noted: $22,5( 

American Public Health Association 

study of public-health programs in rm 
$117,000 for fellowships in psychiatry 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital, — the 
Phipps Psychiatrie Clinic at Baltimor 
University of Colorado Medical Schoo! 


} 


to the National Conference of Catholi 


ties for a study of child-caring homes; 


to the Boy Scouts of America for a stud 


effects of scout work in a number of A 
cities; $7,500 to the New York Tubercu 


Health Association for ecardiae resea! 


$10,000 to the American Forestry Ass 


for a program of education looking to 


conservation of forest resources in thre 


ern states. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN HISTORY Grade VII A 
RETENTION 
ire data which show the extent of 
in remembering history. These 
from testing pupils as follows 
twenty-eight boys and girls; Grade 
y-three boys and girls, and Grads In order to secure adequate records fo 
ty-four boys and girls. Each group children’s interest and effort, the history 
1 on the bases of (1) initial history ers of the particular classes were called upor 
(2) interest and effort and (3) supply the marks, which are composit 
pass the Pressey-Richards test ot { the pupus’ attention, 
ling of American History.” These activities connected with history 
equated on interest and effort and Table I shows the means and 
; the standard history test because, three equated groups of boys and 
of the author's dissertation,? these 
» factors which gave the highest pre ROUPS OF BOYS AND GIRL 
retention. OF THE INITIAL HIstt 
sts were based on the informa ND EFFORT (IE), AND ABII 
the history course of study in rus Paessey-Ricuanpe 
Baltimore. They were given at eee ae 


; ‘ HISTORY ”’ 
ntervais. On the tests for each ol 


; ' m he r 
there were forty true-false, ten com rade Num ; 
pupils 


og B Vs 


+x 
’ 


m ultiple choice and a choice of 
four modified essay questions, 
these retention history test 
be kept in mind. Amon 
necessity of keeping a_ well 
of the topics ealled for in the 
study. Attention was given 
used and to the securing of "a 
rees of difficulty in the questions, aires 
in any regular sequence. 14 Girls 
The Father of the English navy 
se im a a tt J Mean. 
Why did the German barbarians 


: a sex differences in history 
succeed in ¢ onquering the Ro 2 


mans the three groups of pupils, 190 
The people liked the Constitution ®7¢ given in tabulated form in T: 
because it had a Bill of Rights group of twenty eight VI A boy 
when adopted in 1788. passed the mean for the twenty-« 

———— by 1.28, 1.29 and 3.11 points for 


all men are creates and twelve-month intervals, respectivel 


the same intervals, as well as the sixteen-m 
= t t 


vision of a grade is the higher secti« lapse, the twenty-three VII B boys went bey 


3 divisio 3 the re et > 
livision is the lower section. the mean of the twenty-three VII B gir! 


Retention of History in the 139 966 1.18 and 1.05 point 


and Eighth Grades with Special 
6 E eight and twelve-month interval 


the Factors that Influence Reten 


the history scores for the torty 1! \ I] 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in 

No. 12, pp. 118, 1928. ‘ excelled that of the forty-four VII A 

tests were criticized by specialists in his- I 61, 2.30 and 1.32 points, respectively. 
nd education, given to 187 try-out cases, and thus secured. Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, of 
the writer in the light of the evidences Hopkins University, directed the study 
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TABLE II 
INFLUENCE OF SEX ON RETENTION OF HISTORY SHOWN BY MEANS AND Q DIFFERENCES FOR GRO1 


AND GIRLS ALIKE IN HISTORY K 


ITY ON PRESSEY-RICHARDS’ TEST, 


Number of 


pupils 


=5 Boys Mean 
28 Girls ‘* 
Difference in Mean 


Q Difference 


23 Boys Mean 
23 Girls ‘‘ 


Difference in Mean 
Q Difference 


44 Boys Mean 

44 Girls ‘‘ 
Difference in Mean 
Q Difference 


Another interesting element in the sex differ- 
ences of history retention was revealed by the 
Q of the difference for the group of boys and 
twelve-month interval, where it 


girls for the 


9) 2 


was 1.75, 2.39 and 1.39 respectively. Hence 
the differences between the means of the boys 
and girls are real ones and not merely due to 
chance. 

These findings are in keeping with those of 
E. W. 


differences in the recollection of once 


preceding investigations. Cober writes 
of the sex 
familiar facts in history and geography, “It is 
remarkable how much better the results are for 
the boys than the girls in the various schools 
tested. In schools where both sexes attend, the 
show a higher percentage of correct 


the D. H. 


found that college men are superior to college 


results 
answers for boys.’” Eikenberry 
women in the retention of high-school history.5 
Going a step further and analyzing the VII B 
questions, we found that the boys were superior 
to the girls in the retention of history informa- 


tion relating to war and fighting. For example, 


4E. W. Cober, ‘‘A Study of High School Pupils 
with a View of Determining the Extent of Recol- 
lection of Once Familiar Facts.’’ University of 
Pennsylvania Thesis, p. 46, 1912. 

5D. H. Eikenberry, of High 
School Learning,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 14: 463-81, November, 1923. 


** Permanence 


NOWLEDGE ON 
** THE 


Intervals of 


INITIAL 
UNDERSTANDING OF 


TEST, INTEREST AND EFFORT, AND 


AMERICAN HISTORY.’’ 


time between retention tests 


4 mo. 


8 mo. 12 mo. 


43.68 ; 2.18 
2.39 


29 - 


46.21 
44.93 
1.28 


39.07 
3.11 
1.746 


46.91 39.44 
$5.61 2. 38.26 
- 1.18 


Burgoyne’s surrender to General Gates illus- 
trates the type of question which the boys 
revealed the greater ability to retain. Another 
outstanding difference between the boys and 
girls was evidenced in a multiple-choic 

tion that required a knowledge of the location 
of the national capital, Washington, which the 
boys retained better than the girls. | 

a completion question relating to the « 
home life was remembered better by the 


than the boys. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 
(1) Boys are slightly superior to girls in his 
tory retention. The boys maintain this superi- 
ority for all the retests after various lapses ol 
time. 
(2) Boys 


knowledge relative to war and fighting 


show greater retentiveness lor 
or to 
some geographical place. 

(3) Girls are superior to boys in retal 
history which treats of domestic conditions an 
home life. 

(4) Lastly, the sex differences in retention 


of history in the sixth and seventh grades are 


a : — 
of significance to educational and psychological 


procedure, for provision should be made 
these differences if the pupils are to derive the 
greatest benefit from their instruction. 

Saran JaNeT Bassett 














